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Gaveston.   Isabella naturally resented this improper transfer of
lier father's munificent gifts.

So great was the concourse of spectators at her coronation that
many serious accidents occurred, through the eager desire of the
people to obtain a sight of the beautiful young queen; a
knight, sir John Bakewell, was trodden to death. Gaveston had
the whole management of the coronation ceremonial; but from
the beginning to the end it was a scene of disorder. Bef ore the
consecration of the king and queen was over the clock struck
three; and when the shortness of the winter days are considered
no one can wonder at the fact stated, that though there was
abundance of provisions of every kind, there was not a morsel
served up at the queen's table before dark. The lateness of the
dinner-hour appears to have excited the indignation of the hungry
nobles more than any other of Gaveston's misdeeds that day.
The banquet was badly cooked, and when at last brought to table,
ill-served, and few of the usual ceremonies were observed. The
young queen sent a letter to her father full of complaints against
the favourite, saying, moreover, that she was wholly without
money. It is possible that if Isabella had been of an age more
suitable to that of her husband her beauty and talents might
have created a counter-influence to that of the Gascon favourite;
but the king was in his three-and-twentieth year, and evidently
considered a consort who was only entering her teens as entitled
to a very trifling degree of attention, either as queen or wife.
Isabella was, however, perfectly aware of the importance of her
position in the English court. Her father secretly incited the
English barons to a combination against Gaveston, which com-
pelled the king to promise to send him beyond seas. This en-
gagement Edward deceitfully performed, by making him viceroy
of Ireland, which country he ruled with great ability.

Ponthieu, the inheritance of the king's mother, was given for
the young queen's use. Gaveston took occasion to return to
England, to attend a tournament at Wallingford. The queen,
her uncle the earl of Lancaster, and all the baronage of England,
made common cause against him; and Edward, not daring to
oppose so potent a combination, sent his favourite to Guienne.

It was not till the fifth year of Isabella's marriage' with
Edward IL that any well-grounded hope existed of her bringing an
heir to England; and the period at which this joyful prospect first
became apparent was amidst the horrors of civil war. The earl
of Lancaster, at the head of the malcontent barons, took up arms
against the sovereign in the year 1312, in order to limit the regal
authority, and to compel Edward to dismiss Piers Gaveston from